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ABSTRACT 

Analyzing the reasons that Mexican Americans drop out 
of school, this thesis also examined the educational and occupational 
status projections of these dropouts, compared to their peers still 
in school. Data from 4 Texas counties---Di4rim4^t, Maverick, Starr, and 
Zapata — wer^r gathered orr'^596 Mexican AmeBican students in 1967 and on 
74 Mexican American dr6po.uts in T968i The ^^udy determined that a 
majority of the dropouts desired and expected to complete high school 
and go on tp^higher e^ducation, although none of tne males expected to 
graduate from>college, while 20% of the females did. . Almost 
three-fourths of the dropouts desired intermediate jobs, with almqst 
one- third of the females, compared to 5% of the males, desiring high 
level jobs. There were substantial differences between the dropouts* 
and their in-school peers' status projections. Students had higher 
projections than dropouts, although both groups expressed lowei: 
expectations than aspirations. The results of this research supported 
Merton's contention that high Success goals are a universal f;atteiS:n 
in all cultures in American society. References, appendices, and 
tables closed the document. (Author/KM) 
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ABSTRACT 

Hexican American Dropouts in the Valley— Their Reasons for Leaving 
School and Their Educational and Occupational Status Projections. 

(August 1971) 
Sherry Diana Wages, B.S., Texas WotDan's University 
Directed by: Dr. William P. Kuvlesky 

The first objective of this thesis was to analyze the reasons 
Mexican American dropouts gave for leaving school. The second 
objective was to analyze the educational and occupational status 
projections of Mexican American dropouts and to compare these results 
to those of their In-school age peers. 

Data on the Mexican American youth involved in this study were 
obtained through interviews performed in four selected counties In 
south and southwest Texas — Dlamit, Maverick, Starr, and Zapata. 
Information on 596 Mexican American students was gathered during 
the spring of 1967. Comparable information on 74 Mexican American 
school dropouts was obtained during February of 1968. 

In Texas, the Mexican Americans have the highest dropout 
rate than any other ethnic group, yet only one other dropout study 
(Wilson, 1953) could be found involving Mexican American respondents. 
It was concluded from the findings In this thesis that poor grades 
for the females and to make money for the males were the most 
important reasons given by the dropouts for leaving school. 

The concept that individuals maintain status projections 
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which direct them toward future placement at a particular level in 
a number of different social structures (in this case, education 
and occupation) provided the basis for the conceptual framework 
used in this thesis. A recently developed multi-dimensional para- 
digm constructed by Kuvlesky and Bealer was utilized to analyze 
the variables for this investigation, which included the three 
major parts of status projections: (1) aspirations; (2) expecta- 
tions; and (3) anticipatory goal deflections In the past, research 
on status projections of youth have applied only to in-school youth. 
Now for the first time this same conceptual scheme on status pro- 
jections of youth was being applied to school dropouts. 

From the findings of the analysis, it was generally concluded 
that the Mexican American male and female dropouts studied were not 
very similar in their educational status projections. A majority of 
the dropouts desired and expected high school graduation or even 
higher levels of education. However, their expectations were lower 
" than their aspirations. The girls had higher educational expecta- 
tions than the boys, with 20Z of the girls expecting to be college 
graduates, as compared to none of the boys expecting this level 
of educational attainment. Almost half held strong intensities 
for their educational aspirations, but a majority were not very 
certain of their educational expectations. Although the boys had 
lower expectation, than the girls, they were more certain of their 
educational expectations than were the girls. Over half of the 
dropouts experienced no deflection from their educational goals. 



but when it did occur^ it vas^ for the most part* negative* 

The occupational projections of the Mexican American male and 
female dropouts were even more divergent than were their educational 
projections. Almost' three-fourths of the dropouts desired inter- 
mediate level jobs, lAich included managerial, clerical and sales, 
and skilled work. The females had higher occupational aspirations 
than did the^ males, with almost one-third of the females, as com- 
pared to only 51 of the males, desiring high level jobs. A majority 
expressed strong intensity for their occupational aspirations. Both 
expressed lower expectations than aspirations, with over half of 
the males expecting intermediate level jobs, and over half of the 
females expecting low level jobs* .None of the females desired to 
be housewives, but 43Z did expect. to be housewives as their highest 
level of occupational attainment • A majority of the dropouts were 
certain of their expectations, with the females expressing stronger 
certainty than the males. Over half experienced no deflection from 
their occupational goals, and when it did occur, it was mostly 
negative* More of the females than the males experienced negative 
deflection* 

There were substantial differences between the Mexican American 
dropouts and their In-school age peers involving their educational 
and occupational status projections. Differences between Mexican 
American male dropouts and male students and between female dropouts 
and female students were statistically significant for almost all 
of the variables. The male and female students held higher 
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educational and occupational aspirations than did ' the male and 
fenale dropouts. While the largest percent of both groups expressed 
strong intensities' for their educational and occupational aspira- 
tions, a greater proportion of the students than the dropouts ex- 
pressed strong Intensity for their educational and occupational 
aspirations. Both groups expressed lower expectations than 
aspirations. The dropouts were wore certain of theiir occupational 
expectations than the students, and the students were aore certain 
of dieir educational expcctatiaas th^ the dropouts. A majority 
of both groups experienced no anticipatory goal deflection. "When 
it did occur, it was nostly negative. Here of the dropouts than 
the students showed positive deflection fro« their educational 
goals. However, awre of the dropouts than the studoats showed 
negative deflection from their occupational goals. 

Finally, it was concluded that the results of this research 
brought into question Parsons* assertion that the Spanish American 
subculture is- characterized by an emphasis on Partlcularistic- 
Ascriptive values. On the other hand, the results supported 
Herton's cciitentlon that high success goals are a universal pattern 
In all cultures in American society. Also, this research supported 
Glnzberg and Tiedeaan's thecry that youth become Increasingly 
realistic as they leave school and confront the world of work. 
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THE PROBLEM 

There Is wide consensus that the school dropout problem is 
critical and is becoming more so over time (Schreiber, 1967 4-6; 
Cervantes, 1966:1-10). Although approximately 40Z of American 
youth drop out before completing high school (Schreiber, 1964:5), 
the increasing severity of the problem is not due to the proportion- 
al increase in the numbers of dropouts — for they are actually 
declining relative to the total population — but is due to the in- 
creasing negative consequences of the status of "dropout" itself. 
The outstanding fact is that in our credential oriented society 
there are fewer and fewer places for the dropout and it becomes 
increasingly clear that he has little or no future (Schreiber, 1967: 
6). 

The general national rise in affluence has enabled increasing . 
numbers of people -.o afford the luxury of extended formal educa- 
tion for their children. At the same time, jobs have become in- 
creasingly specialized and technical, requiring larger amounts of 
formal education. The dropout has suddenly become a problem because, 
among other reasons, the range and number of jobs requiring little 
formal education has drastically declined. His predicament has 
become all the more visible as more and more people use formal edu- 
cation as the major path to success (Schrieber, 1967:9-10). 
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. The consequences of having this negative and degrading social 
label today of "dropout" is crushing on its impact on life chances* 
While the stigma associated with the status label of dropout is a 
difficult enough burden to bear, those filling this position in our 
society are more often unemployed and, when employed « generally face 
a lack of Job security and extremely low wages* Williard Wirtz^ 
former Secretary of Labor, indicated that the inability of our econ- 
omy to absorb the dropout is "one of the most explosive social 
problems in the nation's history" (Cervantes, 1966 :5)* Not only is 
there a loss to the youth who drop out of school, in terms of 
self-fulfillment and economics, but also an economic and manpower 
loss to the nation (Vamer, 1967:46). 

The burden of dropout status falls doubly hard on those from 
ethnic minorities* This produces double negative rank evaluation 
that makes assimilation and upward mobility truly a "dream*" The 
vast majority of the Mexican American ethnic minority in the south- 
west, particularly in Texas, suffer this confound status disadvan- 
tage* There is little question that in terms of normal socio^ 
economic status Indicators the Mexican Americans represent one of 
the most disadvantaged minorities in our society (Rowan, 1968:38; 
Heller, 1966:14-16; Anderson and Johnson, 1968:1; Moore, 1966:1)* 
They are the largest minority group in Texas and the southwest 
region (U*S* Bureau of the Census, 1960: Volume 1, Part 45:63, 
345-347; U*S* Bureau of the Censuf 1960: Subject Reports FX (2)- 
IB:2t 36-37)* They had the largest population increase between 
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1950-1960 (Manuel, 1965:22), a disproportionate poverty ratio 
(Upham and Lever, 1965:13), low occupational achievement (Manuel, 
1965-47), and low educational attainment (Skrabanek, 1964). Accord- 
ing to the 1960 Census, only 12.3X of the Spanish speaking population 
in Texas had graduated from high school (Goff, 1966:2). While in- 
creasing attention has been given to the dropout problem generally, 
almost no published data «re available on Mexican American school 
dropouts (Heller, 1966:51-52). 

As part of a larger project concerned with investigation of 
status projections of low-income youth, 596 Mexican American sopho-' 
mores attending school in four south Texas counties were interviewed 
in 1967 (Kuvlesky, Wright, and Juarez, 1969). At that time, the 
researchers were struck by the tendency of past studies on adoles- 
cents' aspirations and expectations to exclude dropout age peers, 
thereby limiting the scope of the generalizations that could be 
drawn regarding all youth. As a result, it was decided to attempt 
to include in this study of Mexican American youth, dropout age peers 
of the sophomore respondents. Subsequently, in 1968, 74 Mexican 
American teenage dropouts were interviewed In the study area, it 
is from these Mexican American students and dropouts that the data 
reported here were obtained. ^ 
The broad objective of this thesis was to describe reasons 
Mexican American school dropouts gave for leaving school and to 
Investigate how their orientations toward future educational and 
Job attainment compared with comparable ^n-school age peers. These 
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findings were then compared with past research to see whether or not 
these Mexican American dropouts differed from other dropouts. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 



Reasons for Leaving School 

Recent interest In the dropout problem has developed in the 
past decade and probably was stimulated by the late President 
Kennedy's **Uar on Poverty" and the 1963 campaign i:^ get dropouts 
back in school* Consequently, numerous investigations have been 
accumulated on the dropout problem (Cervantes, 1966; Schreiber, 
1967; Vamer, 1967; Miller, Saleem, and Bryse, 1964) « However, 
most of the relevant empirical research has bcen^ioued at des- 
cribing the background of the dropouts, the age and grade levels 
at which they leave school, and their reasons for leaving school* 
Only a few studies were located which involved dropouts* orienta- 
tions toward further educational attainment* What is more, relative 
to the specific concern of this paper, only one empirical study 
could be found on the problem of the Mexican American dropouts* 

In the past, many studies have been done on school dropouts, 
with emphasis on reasons given by the dropouts for leaving school* 
Numerous studies demonstrated that dropouts had many reasons for 
leaving school; however, the most salient reasons appeared to be 
financial motives and dissatisfaction with the school per se i 
(Bowman and Matthews, 1960; Murk, 1960; U*S* Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1960; Blanchi, 1959; Wolfbein, 1959; Chaloupka, 1958; Segel 
and Schwarm, 1957; Patterson, 1955; Moore, 1954; Snepp, 1951; 
Syracuse Baord of Education, ]950; Dillion, 1949; Lanier, 1949)* 
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Other Important factors Included not being accepted by other stu* 
dents » inability to see the value of education, and social correlates 
of low socio-economic status (including low educational attainment 
of parents and family Instability). One national study (U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1960), reporting the major single reason 
students gave for dropping out of school before graduation was^dis- 
satisfaction with school, went on to explain irtiy the researchers 
felt this reason was held so strong by students. They stated that 
this dissatisfaction with school was due, in part, to the fact that 
about 85% of all dropouts in this particiilar study were behind their 
normal grade by at least one year. Girls more often than boys gave 
marriage as a reason for dropping out, while boys more frequently 
indicated desire for a job (Bowman and Matthews, 1960; DJlllon, 
1949; Van Dyke and Hoyt, 1958; Murk, 1960; U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1960; Wolfbein, 1959). 

Only one study was found concerning Mexican American dropouts 
and their reasons for leaving school (Wilson, 1953). The respon- 
dents Included in this study were 462 Spanish speaking boys and 
girls'^ who had quit the public high schools prior to graduation. 
The youths were from fifteen public schools in central « south and 
southwest Texas (including one school in the Rio Grande Valley). 
The Spanish speaking pupils were identified by names and verified, 
by interviews, in the seventh grades during 1945-46 and 1946-47 
and were followed through the six years of secondary school, this 
including the time period from 1945-52. Of the dropouts considered 
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in th. .tudy. .pproxlmatel, two-third. «e« fro. the seventh and 

el^th grades (VUson, I953!l21). 

According to Wlson's stady (X953!l53) . two conditions were 

predominate In causing Spanish speaking puplls to leave school - 
the economic condition of the family «.d the lack of concern for 
school work. Although the economic reasons s^e^O to Influence the 
puplls to, a larger extent, the total number of reason, given by 
dropout, about their lack of Interest In school exceeded the total 
number given as economic rea.ons (Wll.on, 1953:15«-155, Table 39). 

status fro^'-ctons; Co "ceptual Scheme 

in the past few years, muih research has been directed toward 
the study of youth's occupational and educational status projections 
(Kuvlesky and Ohlendorf. 1967, Ohlendorf. Wages, and Kuvlesky. 1967). 
However, very few Investigations have been reported on the occupa- 
tional and educational status projection, of «exlc» American youth 
Ouare.. 1968, Wright. 1968). What 1. more, only one .tudy (Wilson. 
1,53) could be found dealing with the statu, projection, of Mexican 
American .chool dropout., and comparLon. wer. hard to m-.e from that 
particular .tudy becau« of limitations In Instrument. u.ed by 
Wilson. 

Before going on to review the relev«.t re.earch literature on 
.tatu. projection.. It will be u«ful at thl. point to r«lew the 
conceptual scheme that will serve to structure thl. lnve.tlg.tloa. 
According to Cottlleb ».d R«.sey (1964:145-146). achle«ment 
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motivation and culturally instilled value-orientations affect 
status achievement in the United States. This, in part, accounts 
for the considerable amount of social mobility found in the United 
States. Achievement motivation compels the individual to excel and 
the value--orientation8 direct a person *8 behavior toward parti- 
cular high status goals (Rosen , 1959:48-60). The concept that 
lndividui(ls maintain status projections which direct them toward 
future placement at a particular level in a number of different 
social structures provides the basis for the conceptual framework 
used in this thesis. 

A status projection is defined as a mental concept that directs 
a person's energies toward a social object having status signifi- 
cance. Status projections are divided into three major parts: 
(1) a person or persons ;^ (2) projections; and (3) social objects 
(statuses) (Kuvlesky and Bealer, 1966). 

The conceptional scheme for status projections may be summa- 
rized as follows. The first component of status projections is a 
person or persons. The second component , projections, consists of 
two major types — aspirations and expectations (Kuvlesky and 
Pelham, 1966: Ohlendorf, 1967) • The third component, social objects 
(statuses), vary in kind and in level. In relation to aspirations, 
"goals can vary in kind and are usually described in reference to 
a particular social status attribute (occupation, education, income, 
residence, and so on)" (Kuvlesky and Bealer, 1966:270). These 
are referred to as status areas. Within these status areas a 
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variation can be determined along sotne pre-deter«lned helrarchy 
of levels of positions. Thus, an object exists at a particular 

level within a specified status area such as occupation. Income. 

and education. 

in .«-«ry, «atu. projection, consist of three »eJor parts: 
(1) «plratlon.i (2) e:,ectatlon.i and (3) «.tlclpatory goal de- 
flection. *...lratlon. direct the energies of a person toward place- 
«„t in a n«^er of different .ocl.1 structure, that have .tatus 
significance. Within aerations. ln -..n.U T of aspiration can be 
determined by the relative .trength of de.lre held for the attaln- 
«nt of a goal ».vle.ic, and Sealer, 1966:271-272). Scjectatlons 
are defined a. the probable attainment of a goal In reference to a 
particular status area, e.g., the educational or occupational level a 
person realistically e:.pects to attain. r.rtMnt y of expectatl g. 1. 
.he relative .trength of a projection toward the attainment of an 
«pect.tlon-. social object (Kuvlesky and Bealer, 1966:273) . The 
condition of not having congru»t aspirations and expectations Is 
taown as -..-.r.^-n- "'^ -'tlectlon (Kuvlesky and Ohlendorf. .1966). 
. It «y be either positive (expectations higher than aspiration.) or 
negative (expactatlon. lower th«. aspirations), and It «y vary In 
degree. 

<ir.r„. p.o i,.«-ion«t Revl '" ^'^^t Research 

What little empirical data that exist on dropouts' orienta- 
tion, toward future ed,»catlonal attainment Indicated that most 
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Oropout. aspired to « lea« graduate fro. high .chool (sharp and 
Krl.tJaa.oo. 1,64). h« .that did not expect to attain thl. goal 

(Vouaaa.. 1959). A national .tudy (n S Bur.... . .. 

•luay 1U.5. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

I960), indicated th.t the great Majority of both graduate, and drop- 
out, regarded their exit fro. high .chool a. the tenalnatlon of their 
education, rather than a. an interruption. Ihl. .„e...ent was ri- ' 
nected by their Job aspirations at the ti« of the interview. Fro. 
the stlmaus question asked, "What kind of work would you .o,t like 
to do," (B.S. Bureau of tabor Stati.tic., 1,60:53). the youth «n- 
tioned. With few exceptions, job. which were already within their 
reach. Both the boy graduates and dropouts usually .aid that they 
«uld like to be «chanlc. or welders or .o„ other type of .killed 
«nual worker. The girl., both graduate, and dropout., wanted to be 
•ecretaries. I» one comunity, about lOZ of th, girl grad- 
uates and dropouts who reported any Job aspliatidn. «ntioned 
nursing or hospital work. Umo„ .o on. «ntioned teaching, ihe 
«l«our occupation. - airplane pilot, air line ho.te.., or tho.e 
connected with stage, radio, or televl.ion - were not «ntloned, 
nor were the field, of ^u. th. graphic art. or writing «.s. 
Bureau of Labor StatLtlc, 1960:38-39). 

Ih. only .tudy on Mexican taeriom dropout, that could be 
found wa. done by Jo, H. «ll.on (1953) and Involved only occupational 
projection.. Hi. .tudy Involved 462 Sp«tf.h .peaking boy. and girls 
«<.o ,ult school. Ihe dropout, were naked -^at occup.tion(.) do you 
prefer to follow," and were naked to r«* a list of occupation.. 



Wilson stated that "The two leading preferences (clerk and packer) 
correspond to the two kinds of employment in which dropouts engage. 
TWO percent of the group prefer occupations requiring additional 
education" (1953:172). The dropouts were asked to rate their educa- 
tional preparation, at the time of interview, for the preferred 
kinds of work. As approximately one-tenth of the respondents indi- 
cated deficiency in their preparation for occupational preferences, 
a large majority considered themselves as sufficiently prepared — 
80.6% (1953:174). 

Three studies dealing with the occupational status projections 
of Mexican American in-school youth could be found by the writer. 
Detailed findings of these three studies are presented in theses by 
Juarez (1968) and Wright (1968). In summary, De Hoyos' study (1961) 
of Mexican American male high school students in Lansing, Michigan, 
reported that slightly more than half of the respondents had "high 
levels" of occupational aspiration, while Only one-twentieth had 
"low levels." Their expectations were similar, the differences being 
that fewer respondents reported high levels of expectations and more 
reported low levels. Manuel's report (1965) on Mexican American 
youth of the southwest reported that nearly equal proportions of 
both sexes, about two-fifths, desired professional and managerial 
Jobs. Approximately half of the females desired secretarial and 
clerical Jobs, while one-fourth of the males aspired to skilled 
Jobs. Rowever, their expectations were much lower than their aspira- 
tions. Heller's study (1966) of Los Angeles male high school 
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seniors reported that a little more than one-third of the respon- 
dents aspired to professional or semi-professional occupations. 

De Hoyos, Manuel, and Heller's studies were also the only three 
studies on educational projections of Mexican American in-school 
youth that could be found by the writer. Detailed analysis of these 
three studies are presented in the theses of Juarez (1968) and 
Wright (1968). However, Manuel's study could not be used for compar- 
ison because he was concerned with the Junior college and college 
educational levels of aspirations and also, the responses were 
recorded only as "yes", "no", and "not sure." De Hoyos' study had 
a similar limitation to Manuel's. Although he studied aspirations 
and expectations,. his .|ttfdy was limited for comparative purposes 
because of its broadly inclusive educational levels and only re- 
sponses of "yes" or "no." Only Heller's study is useful for pur- 
poses of comparison on educational projections. Heller's study 
(1966) was concerned only with the expectations of Mexican American 
and Anglo respondents who were high school seniors in Los Angeles 
during 1955. All the Mexican American males in this study antici- 
pated high school graduation, with three-fourths of them expecting 
post high school levels of educational attainment. Slightly over 
half (57%) expected a post high school vocational or Junior college 
education. 

Summary of Review 



In summary, the following major empirical generalizations 



were 



established as a result of the review of literature: 

1« Reasons dropouts gave for leaving school 

(a) For both the population In general and the Mexican 

American population , , the most salient reasons appeared 
to be financial motives and dissatisfaction with 
the school per se« 

2. Status projections 

(a) Occupational projections 

(1) Graduates and dropouts Wjanted to engage In 

semiskilled or skilled labor and most expected 
this type of work* 

(b) Educational projections 

(1) Most dropouts aspired to at least graduate from 
high school, but most did not expect to attain 
this goal* 

(2) Mexican American In^schopl youth expected to at 
least graduate from hlgh^school. 

After reviewing the research literature » it was apparent that 
there was a lack of general « concrete knowledge about reasons 
Mexican Americans gave for leaving school and their status projec- 
tions and in particular, dropout-in^school comparisons* Only one 
study (Wilson, 1953) , could be found on Mexican American dropouts , 
and that study dealt only with reasons for leaving school and occu- 
pational projections; educational projections were not included in 
the study. Only three studies (De Hoyos, 1961; Manuel, 1965; Heller, 
1966) could be found on occupational projections of Mexican American 
in-8chool youth, and only one study (Heller, 1966) could be found 
that was comparable for our analysis of educational projections of 
in-*8chool youth* No studies could be found comparing Mexican 
American dropouts to Mexican American in-school youth or to other 
ethnic groups* Previotis studies appeared to focus on dropouts in 
general, not using ethnic identity as a control factor* 



This study was apparently the first to provide comprehensive 
data on Mexican American dropouts' educational and occupational 
status projections. In addition, it provided data comparing Mexican 
American dropouts to their in-school age peers on their educational 
and occupational status projections. 
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SPECIFICATION OF RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of the analysis to be reported here were: (1) 
• To report reasons Mexican American dropouts gave for leaving school 
and to see how their reasons compared to other dropouts studied 
previously; (2) To report the educational and occupational status, 
projections of Mexican American dropouts and to compare these with 
Mexican American in-school youth from the same area on the following 
dimensions of educational and occupational status projections: 

1. Aspirations 

(a) Goal levels 

(b) Intensity of aspirations 

2. Expectations 

(a) Anticipated levels 

(b) Certainty of expectations 

3. Anticipatory goal deflection 

(a) Nature of deflection 

(b) Degree of deflection 

In the past, research on status projections of youth have 
applied only to in-school youth. Now for the first time this same 
conceptual scheme on status projections of youth has been applied 
to school dropouts. Data on educational and occupational status 
projections of Mexican American in-school youth were already avail- 
able through the research completed by Juarez (1968) and Wright 
(1968). Thus it was possible to examine the status projections of 
Mexican American school dropouts and to compare their projections 
to Mexican American in-school youth from the same area and of the 
same ethnic group. This research is significant in that it viewed 
high school dropouts (Mexican Americans) in comparison with the 
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larger in-school age peer population from the same social universe* 
It also allowed an expansion of generalizations about status pro- 
jections of youth. 



SOURCE AND COLLECTION OF DATA 

Data on the Mexican American youth were obtained through Inter- 
views performed In four selected counties in south Texas. As men- 
tioned previously, the data on the Mexican American In-school youth 
were reported In detail In theses by Juarez (1968: Chapter 3) and 
Wright (1968: Chapter 3). 

In the spring of 1967. data were collected from high school 
sophomores In two southwest Texas counties and two south Texas 
counties: Dimmit. Maverick. Starr, and Zapata. These counties were 
selected on the basis of several criteria: a high proportion of 
Mexican Americans, low levels of Income as compared to the state of 
Texas as a whole, a high proportion of rural residents, and a non> 
metropolitan area not contiguous to a metropolitan area (Appendix 
A. Table 33). Data were obtained from 596 Mexican American boys 
and girls by means of collectively administered Intenlews In seven 
participating schools. Groups of students received a twelve-page 
questionnaire. After the questionnaires were distributed, the 
students completed each stimulus question as It w^.s read aloud by 
the Interviewer. 

To obtain a list of the dropouts, the sophomores that were 
Interviewed as part of the spring 1967 study were asked to note on 
the back of the questionnaires they had completed names and address- 
es of anyone about their age living .heir local area but not 
attending school. This strategy produced a list of 135 youth that 
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was used as a starting point for the location and interviewing of 
the dropout age peers within the study area« 

Subsequently 9 during the summer of 1967 t a research assistant 
of Mexican American descent spent several weeks locating each of 
the dropout prospects and contacting them for permission ito be; inter- 
viewed at a later date« In January of 1968 1 letters were aent to 
each prospective respondent indicating that interviewers would 
contact them* During February -of 1968 ^ 82 school dropouts were 
interviewed by graduate students from Texas A&M University* Of the 
82 youth interviewed^ eight were deleted from the study because (1) 
they had completed eleven or more years of school; (2) they were en- 
rolled in school at the time of the interview; or (3) they were not 
of Spanish American descent* Table 1 indicates that the dropouts 
and the in-school youth were almost evenly proportionately distrib- 
uted by cotrnty* 

The same questionnaire that was given to the sophomores in 
south Texas in the spring of 1967 was given to the school dropouts 
Interviewed from the same area in February , 1968« It included 
variables about the youth ^s status orientations with additional 
questions about their dropout situation* Each dropout was inter- 
viewed individually* The questionnaire was administered under a 
wide variety of conditions ^ including in homes » in cars, on front 
porches 9 and on the youth's Jobs* In many cases it was difficult 
to maintain the kind of privacy deemed desirable for personal inter- 
views without harming the rapport and perhaps losing the cooperation 
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Table 1. Location and Number of Respondents Used in South Texas Study 



Location 



Dropout 
(N - 74) 



In-School 
(N - 596) 



Maverick County 


35Z 


34Z 


Eagle Pass 


30 


34 
0 


Quemado 


4 


0 


El Indio 


1 




Dimmit County 


18 


12 


Carrizo Springs 


7 


8 


Big Wells 


1 


0 


Asherton 


10 


4 


Zapata County 


15 


9 


Zapata 


5 


9 


San Ygnacio 


10 


0 


Starr County 


32 


44 


Rio Grande City 


18 


27 
0 


Salineno 
Roma 


1 
4 


12 


San Isidro 


5 


5 


Oelmlta 


4 


0 



TOTALS 



lOOZ 



lOOZ 



of the respondent* The interviewer read each stltoulus question 
aloud and the respondent recorded his own answers on the question^ 
nalre« Spelling problems were evident when the youth were asked to 
write their answers to the open**ended question about the types of 
occupations they dieslred and expected. Many of the girls had trouble 
spelling such words as "housewife.** Some boys had trouble spelling 
such words as "welder" or "farmer." Most of the youth accepted 
the interviewers into their homes* In some homes the parents 9 parti- 
cularly the mothers 9 would stand over their children as the youth 
answered the questionnaire* Some of the parents thouglht the Interr 
viewers were trying to get their children jobs* Others suspected 
the Interviewers were from the school or the Welfare Department » 
checking on their children* 

Respondents 

Comparison of In*School and Dropout Age Peers . 

The following is a brief comparison of the two study groups , 
with some additional information on the dropouts pertaining to their 
dropout situation* For a more detained description of the Mexican 
American ln-*school youths see theses by Juarez (1968:20-29), and 
Wright (1968:38-44). 

Most of the Mexican American youth were from relatively large 
families* Over three-fourths of both study groups came from families 
in which both parents were alive, living together (Appendix C, Table 




35). Twice as many dropouts (12%) as the In-school youth (6%) 
came from families In which the parents were separated or divorced* 

In both study groups, the fathers were the major money earners 
In the household In over half of the cases (Appendix Table 36). 
However, the dropouts identified 23% of the major money earners as 
brothers or sisters or other, as compared with only 16% of the in- 
school youth* 

The types of occupations held by the major money earners In 
both study groups were fairly similar (Appendix C, Table 37). Over^ 
half of each group (64%-Dropout ; S5%-In*-School) was employed in 
either skilled blue collar, operatives, or unskilled labor, with the 
largest percent of both groups employed in unskilled labor (which 
included farm laborer or laborer). TWice as many of the major money 
earners in the dropouts* families (11%) than in the in-school youth's 
families (5%) were either unemployed or were housewives. TWice as 
many of the earners in the in^-school group were engaged in profes-- 
slonal or managerial occupations (17%), as compared to only 8% of 
the dropouts* group. 

The educational attainment of the parents of both study groups 
were also fairly similar (Appendix C, Table 38). A majority of 
both groups had less than a high school education. None of the 
dropouts* fathers were high school graduates and only three of 
their mothers were. Almost 10% of the in'-school youth's parents 
were high school graduates. None of the dropouts' parents were 
college graduates, and only 43 of the parents of the in-school youth 
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were college graduates. 

In summary 9 it can be concluded that the family backgrounds 
of the dropouts and their in«*school age peers were somewhat similar. 
Most of the youth's parents were living and lived together. The 
major money earners in the families were the fathers ^ holding low 
level occupations 9 with the largest percent engaged in unskilled 
labor. Over half of the parents had less than a high school 
education. 

Background Information on Dropouts 

Almost all of the Mexican American dropouts were at least 16 
years old at the time of the interview — mean age at time of inter^ 
view was 17 1/2 years old and only 10 were married (Appendix 
Table 39). On the average » the respondents indicated that they left 
school at age 16 (Appendix Table 40) and the eighth grade was the 
last school year they completed (Appendix Table 41). More than 
half of the respondents indicated that they had left school before 
completing the ninth ^rade . Only a few of the dropouts had received 
any type of technical training since leaving school ^ mostly through 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps — and the vast majority of this was 
**tralning" for unskilled types of work (Appendix C» Tables 42 and 
43). 

Of particular interest in illuminating part of the problem 
these youth faced in school is the fact that they spoke Spanish 
more than English in the home ~ seven out of ten spoke Spanish 



with their parents (Appendix C, Table 44). In addition, the majority 
spoke at least as much Spanish as English with their friends In the 
neighborhood and at work. In this regard, an important sex differ- 
ence was observed: while a majority of boys spoke Spanish only 
with their friends, markedly fewer girls (about one -third) indicated 
this. 

Direct observations made during the interview sessions with 
the dropouts also helped provide some understanding of the type of 
situation facing these youth. Almost all of them came from very 
large families often crowded together In dwellings of two or three 
rooms. Rarely were any reading materials observable in their homes, 
and very often even television sets appeared to be absent. In many 
cases abject poverty was observable In the dilapidated nature of the 
external structure and internal furnishings of the home and in the 
extremely poor clothing worn by the children. All in all, it would 
be safe to conclude that almost every respondent involved here had 
little or no opportunity for privacy in the home and could not have 
received much in the way of financial resources from his family for 
school considerations. 
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INDICATORS AND MEASUREMENTS 

Only a small portion £o the responses contained in the ques^ 
tionnalre were analyzed in this thesis* The questions indicating 
ethnic nenbership, sex^ reasons for leaving school « and educational 
and occupational status projections were utilized* To facilitate 
cos^arative analysis » the sane questionnaire was given to both the 
ln--school youth and their dropout age peers, with additional ques- 
tions given to the dropouts concerning their dropout situation* 
These questions were excerpted from the questionnaire and presented 
in Appendix and only brief descriptions of the specific Indicators 
and measurements are provided below* 

Ethnic Membership 

Ethnic meoibership was determined by using the responses to four 
separate questions which asked the respondent to give his name, to 
indicate whether or not he was of Spanish American ancestry, to 
Indicate the language he used in various social situations, and to 
indicace the birthplace ^f his parents. 

Sex 

Sere was obtained by asking each respondent to circle on the 
questionnaire the word **male" or **£emale*** 

Reasons for Leaving School 

The respondents were asked to rate the degree of importance 
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of Involvement of several alternative reasons Influencing their 
decisions to leave school. The reasons provided In a forced choice 
type Instrument Included those pertaining to the school situation per 
se^ those representing social pressure outside the school » and those 
pertaining to financial motivations or marriage. In case a youth had 
a relatively unique motive not covered by the alternatives, we also 
provided him with the opportunity to write In other reasons as a 
free response. 

Aspirations 

Identically worded fixed-choice stimulus questions were used 
in both ln-*school and dropout studies to elicit responses Indicating 
the. educational goals of the respondent. The stimulus 7:8Stlon used 
to obtain goal responses asked the youth to Indicate the eudcatlon he 
would desire If he could have It* The responses were coded In terms 
of a six-level educational hierarchy (plus **No Information^^ • 

Responses ..idlcatlng occupational aspirations were elicited 
through the use of an open-ended question which Instructed the res- 
pondent to specify the occupation he would most desire as a lifetime 
Job If he were completely free to choose. The respondent was en*- 
couraged to be specific about the occupation he desired and to des- 
cribe It as fully as possible. The respondents* answers to this 
open-ended question were classified according to the scheme which 
is presented and discussed on page 28. 



Intensity 

Intensity of the respondents* educational and occupational as** 
plratlons were Indicated by a question that asked the respondents 
to rank order sevex^ status goals believed to be desired by most young 
people. The educational and occupational goals were Included among 
alternatives. This operation produced a forced self-ranked hierarchy 
of liiq>ortance ranging from scores of one through seven. The lower 
the score, the stronger the Intensity of aspiration Indicated. For 
purposes of meaningful Interpretation of the findings as well as for 
comparison of the findings to those found In the south Texas In- 
school study, the raw scores were grouped Into qualitative cagegorles 
of: Strong (1-2), Intermediate (3-5), and Weak (6-7). These three 
categories are a modified version of another scale reported by 
Leonard Relssman (1953:233-242). 

Expectations 

Identically worded fixed-choice stimulus questions were used 
to elicit responses Indicating the educational and occupational 
expectations of the respondents. The question used for educational 
expectation asked the respondent to Indicate the education he really 
expected to attain. The responses were coded In terms of a six- 
level educational hierarchy (plus "No Information")* This question's 
wording was assumed to reflect the respondentia evaluation of his 
personal values, abilities, and social situation. 
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Responses indicating occupational expectations were obtained 
through the use of another open-ended question which instructed the 
youth to specify the occupation he actually expects to have most of 
his life. Again, the respondent was encouraged to be specific about 
the occupation he anticipated, describing the job in detail if 
necessary. The wording of this question was such that the occupation 
indicated would, it was assumed, be one which reflected any personal 
or social restrictions experienced by the respondent. That is, the 
respondent would indicate the occupation he anticipated in view of 
the "realities" of his situation. The word "lifetime" is assumed to 
evoke the person's long run or ultimate occupational attainment. 
Again, the respondent's answers were classified according to the 
scheme which appears on page 28. 

Certainty 

Certainty of expectation was a xertained with a stimulus ques- 
tion which instructed the respondent to indicate how certain he was 
of achieving his expected education and occupation. The respondent 
was to circle one of five alternatives representing varying degrees 
of certainty along a Likert-type scale* The degree of certainty 
ranged from very certain to very uncertain. For purposes of the 
analysis to be done in this paper, tne following alternatives were 
collapsed: "Very certain" and "certain," "Uncertain" and "very un- 
certain." "Not very certain" was left by itself. 
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Anticipatory Goal Deflection 

Anticipatory goal deflection was determined by comparing the 
iMsasure of educational goal and educational expectation and by 
comparing the occuj/atlonal goal and occupational expectation. If 
these measures differed, deflection was considered to exist. Nega- 
tive deflection was judged to exist when the expectation level was 
lower than the goal level; conversely, positive deflection was indi- 
cated when the expectation level was observed to be higher than the 
aspiration level. In addition to determining the nature of deflec- 
tion, the "degree" of deflection was determined by the number of 
level differences Involved between goal and anticipated status. 

The responses on occupational aspiration and expectation were 
classified according to a modified form of the Census scheme (Bureau 
of the Census :1960). The occupational categories used are listed 
in rank order as follows: 

0. No information, or "Don't know" 

1. Elgih professional 

2. Low professional 

3. Glamour 

4. Owner, manager, official 

5. Clerical and sales 

6. Skilled 

7. Operatives 

8. Unskilled 

9. Housewife, other 

This method was chosen primarily because of its wide use (Ameen, 
1968; Kuvlesky and Ohlendorf, 1966), and because it was used for 
the in-schooi Mexican American youth study Jby Juarez (1968) and 
Wright (1968). Thus this method permitted better comparison of 
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findings from various studies* 

The first change made in the Census scheme consisted of 
dividing the classification "professional, technical and kindred* 
into ""high professional," "low professional," and "glamorous." The 
category "high professional" refers to those occupations usually 
demanding degrees above the bachelor's, for example, doctor, lawyer, 
or college professor* "Low professional" denotes those occupations 
for which the educational requirement is normally only a bachelor's 
degree, for Instance, elementary school teacher* The "glamour" 
category comprises those occupations having a glamorous connotation 
and those which are sometimes associated with personal ability 
rather than with achievement: examples of this type of occupation 
include entertainer, athlete, actor, and similar occupations* 

A further modification of the census scheme was to collapse 
the classes "clerical and kindred workers" and "sales workers" into* 
the one category "clerical and sales" because of the low frequency 
of responses involved; this modification is Justified also because 
of the similar nature of the occupations in these categories* Like- 
wise, the "farm owner and manager" responses were included in the 
managerial category because few respondents indicated an aspiration 
(N«4) or an expectation (N«3) for this type of Job* Another change 
was to include the responses pertaining to enlisted military and 
law enforcement Jobs In the classification of "operatives and kin- 
dred" rather than placing such responses in "craftsmen" and "opera- 
tives," respectively, as does the Census* Additional advantages 
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to using the nine-level modified scheme are that it permits noting 
differences among relatively high-level goals which would others- 
wise be missed, and secondly , the finer distinctions made between 
categories allows detecting anticipatory deflection among high goal 
and expectation levels* 

Data Processing and Statistical Procedures 

Responses to the questions outlined above were coded and trans- 
ferred to Fortran coding forms and then punched onto IBM cards* The 
forms and cards were Independently verified* A random check of forms 
and cards disclosed an error rate of less than IZ for each item* 
The data were statistically analyzed by means of Chi--square tests 
using a confidence level of *0S* Facilities of the Texas A&M Univer- 
sity Data Processing Center were utilized to obtain frequency and 
percentage distribution tables and Chl-square tests to be used In 
the analysis of the data* 
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FINDINGS: REASONS MEXICAN AMERICAN SCHOOL DROPOUTS GAVE 

FOR LEAVING SCHOOL 

Poor grades and to make money were the two most Important 
reasons given by Mexican American dropouts for leaving school (Table 
2). Among school related reasons , problems with teachers , poor 
grades and a lack of appreciation for subject matter were given 
importance by substantial numbers of the respondents. Relative to 
the financial category , making money and a concern about having good 
enough clothes or money for school were also indicated by substantial 
proportions of the youth. Few youth Indicated social pressure from 
Inside or outside the school , such as teachers or parents, as being 
Important In their decision » and few Indicated that they left school 
because they wanted to get married. 

Statistically significant differences were found between the 
male and female dropouts in only two of the categories — grades and 
money. Over half of the males stated that they dropped out of school 
to make money, while half of the females stated they dropped out of 
school because of poor grades. Numerous studies noted that dropouts 
gave many reasons for leaving school; however, the most salient 
reasons appeared to be financial motives and dissatisfaction with 
the school per se (Bowman and Matthews, 1960; Murk, 1960). The 
Mexican American dropouts in this study gave the same reasons for 
leaving school as the dropout population in general, with their 
nuiBber one reason being poor grades and their nuoiber two reason being 
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to make money. Only one study was found concerning Mexican American 
dropouts' reasons for leaving school, (Wilson, 1953). Wilson found 
that two conditions were predominate in causing Spanish-speaking 
pupils to leave school ~ the economic condition of the family and 
the lack of concern for school work. Wilson's respondents were 
Mexican American youth from central, south, and southwest Texas who 
had quit school before high school graduation. The time period of 
Wilson's study was from 1945-52. Thus, the present study done on the 
Mexican American dropouts in south and southwest Texas in 1968 showed 
that over one and a =half decades had passed without apparent change 
in reasons Mexican American youth gave for leaving school. 
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FIHDINGS: STATUS PROJECTIONS OF MEXICAN AMERICAN SCHOOL DROPOUTS 

Educational Status 

Aspirations 

One-fifth of the dropouts desired never to return to school t 
almost hfilf of the dropouts desired to graduate from high school, and 
one-third desired additional training beyond high school as their 
highest level of educational attainment (Table 3)« No statistically 
significant differences were found between the male and female drop** 
outs concerning their educational aspirations. Although' a majority 
of the males and females were ages 17, 18, and 19 at the time of the 
Interview, perhaps the boys felt more reluctant about returning to 
school due to the fact that there would be so much difference between 
the dropout boys^ ages and the ages of their In-school age peers* 

Over three-- fourths of the dropouts expressed a desire to return 
to school* This finding points out that their aspirations were high, 
when It Is considered that these were young people who had dropped 
out of school and by merely being labeled ''dropouts** were having a 
hard time getting back Into school, both financially and emotionally* 
Emotionally, these youth were having trouble returning to school, for 
many of these dropouts were several years older than their In-school 
age peers and they felt out of place or embarrassed If they returned 
to school* 

Almost half of the dropouts expressed a strong desire for their 
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Table 3* Educational Aspirations of Mexican American School Dropouts 



Educational Level 


Male 
(N-39) 


Female 
(N-35) 


Total 
(N-74) 


Never go to school again or 
quit high school 


28Z 


12% 


20Z 


High school graduate 


41 


51 


46 


High school graduate plus 
additional training 


13 


23 


18 


College graduate 


18 


14 


16 


No Information* 


0 


0 


0 



TOTALS lOOZ lOOZ lOOZ 



"* "No Information" not Included In Chi-square tabulations. 
- 4.22 D.F. - 3 .20<P< .30 
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educational goals , and nearly one-third expressed an intermediate 
desire for their goals (Table 4). Although not statistically signi- 
ficant, the females had somewhat higher educational aspirations than 
the males I with more of the females desiring high school graduation 
or additional training beyond high school, and the females expressed 
stronger intensity for their educational aspirations than did the 
males. 

Expectations 

In general, almost three-fourths of the dropouts expected 
either to never go to school again « or to complete high school as 
their highest level of educational attainment (Table 5). Slightly 
over one-fourth of the dropouts expected training or schooling beyond 
high school* Statistically significant sex differences were ob- 
served: almost twice as many boys as girls expected never to go to 
school again* Also, while one^fifth of the girls expected to be 
college graduates, none of the boys expected to graduate from 
college • 

There were some major differences in the dropouts* expectations 
as compared to their aspirations. Almost one-third of the dropouts 
expected never to return to school^ as compared to only one-fifth 
desiring this. Also, almost twice as many dropouts desired than 
expected college graduation* This is accounted for by the fact that 
while one-'flfth of the females expected to graduate from college, 
none of the males expected this* 



Table 4. Intensity of Educational Aspirations of Mexican American 
School Dropouts 



Intensity 


Male 
(N-39) 


Female 
(N-35) 


Total 
(N-74) 


Strong 


38Z 


48Z 


43Z 


Intermediate 


31 


35 


32 


Weak 


26 


17 


22 


No information* 


5 


0 


3 


TOTALS 


lOOZ 


lOOZ 


lOOZ 



* "No information" not included in Chi-square tabulations. 
x2.l.07 D.F. -2 .50<P<.70 
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Table 5. Educational Expectations of Mexican American School 
Dropouts 



Educational Uvel Male Female Total 

(N-39) (N-35) (N-74) 



High scltool graduate 



Coilege graduate 



Never go to school again or 

quit high school AIX 17Z 30Z 



33 49 41 



High school graduate plus 

additional training 23 14 



0 20 5 



No information* 3 0 1 



lOOZ lOOX lOOZ 



* '"No information" not included in Chi- square tabulations. 
, j3 1^ D.p, . 3 .001* P*. 01 



The females maintained higher educational expectations than did 
the males. Fewer girls expected never to return to school, more 
girls expected to graduate from high school, and more girls expected 
to graduate from college. The only change from aspirations to 
expectations was that while slightly over one-fifth of the females 
and only a little over one-tenth of the males desired additional 
training beyond high school, the educational level was reversed in 
expectations « More males than females expected additional training 
beyond high school. However, in the final analysis, the females 
maintained higher educational aspirations a^d expectations /and ex- 
pressed stronger intensity for their aspirations than did the males. 

Only one-third of the youth expressed strong certainty of 
their educational expectations, with a majority of the dropouts 
expressing some uncertainty about attaining their educational ex- 
pectations (Table 6). Statistically significant sex ^.fferences 
were noted between the dropouts. Almost half of the males, as 
compared to only one-fifth of the females, w > certain of their 
educational expectations. Thus, while the males were expecting low- 
er levels of educational attaini^nt than the females, the boys felt 
more certain of attaining their expectations than the females. The 
girls were expressing higher educational aspirations, stronger inten- 
sity for their aspirations, and higher expectations than the boys, 
yet the girls expressed strong uncertainty of attaining their edu- 
cational expectations. Perhaps the females felt blocked from attain- 
ing their educational expectations due to such factors as s/^x. 
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Table 6. Certainty of Educational Expectations of Mexican American 
School Dropouts 



Certainty 


Male 


Female 


Total 




(N-39) 


(N-35) 


(N-74) 


Certain 


46% 


20% 


34% 


Not very certain 


38 


68 


53 


Uncertain 


13 


12 


12 


N0 Information* 


3 


0 


1 


TOTALS 


100% 


100% 


ioo% 


* "No information" 


not Included In 


Chl-square tabulations. 


• 6.93 


D.F. - 2 


.02*P <.05 
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finances, their families, or job discrimination, ierhaps the males 
had worked more in the labor market than the females and by their 
work experiences, the males had a more realistic view of the type of 
education they needed or wanted to compete for a job. 

Anticipatory Goal Deflection 

Anticipatory deflection is an individual measure, arrived at 
by comparing the individual's aspiration with his expectation. Over 
half of the Mexican American dropouts did not experience anticipatory 
goal deflection (Table 7) , meaning that their aspirations and expec- 
tations were the same. When goal deflection did occur, it was, for 
the most part, negative for both sexes, meaning that their education- 
al expectations were lower than their educational aspirations. No 
statistically significant differences were found between the sexes. 
The deflection of the dropouts was usually within one or two degrees, 
positive or negative (Table 8). 

Occupational Status 

Aspirations 

Because there were only 79 dropouts used in this study, the 
Chi-square test could not be utilized on the distribution depicted 
in Table 9, using the original nine categories of jobs to describe 
their occupational aspirations. Thus , the following is a brief des- 
cription of the findings. 
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Table 7. Anticipatory Deflection from Educational Aspirations of 
Mexican American School Dropouts 



Nature of Deflection 



Male 
(N-39) 



Female 
(N-35) 



total 
(N*74) 



None 

Positive 

Negative 

No Information* 

TOTALS 



59% 
12 
29 
0 

lOOZ 



60Z 
17 
23 
0 

100% 



59% 
15 
26 
0 

100% 



* "No information" not included in Chi-square. tabulations. 



^ -0.4A 



D.F. - 2 



.70< P < .80 
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Table 8. Nature and Degree of Anticipatory Deflection from Educa- 
tional Aspirations of Mexican American School Dropouts 



Nature and Degree of 


Kale 


Female 


Total 


Deflection 


(N-39) 


(N-35) 


(N-74) 


None 


59% 


60Z 


592 


Positive 








+1 


10 


8 


10 


+2 


2 


0 


1 


+3 


0 


9 


4 




0 


0 


0 


+5 


0 


0 


0 


Negative 








-1 


11 


9 


10 


-2 


0 


9 


4 


-3 


5 


5 


5 


-4 


8 


0 


4 


-5 


5 


0 


3 


No information 


0 


0 


0 


TOTALS 


lOOZ 


lOOZ 


lOOZ 
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Table 9. Occupational Aspirations of Mexican American School 
Dropouts 



Occupational Level 



Male 
(N«39) 



Female 
(N-35) 



Total 
(N=74) 



Hlg^ professional 

Low professional 

Glamour 

Managerial 

Clerical & sales 

Skilled 

Operatives 

Unskilled 

Housewife 

No information 



0% 

5 

0 
10 

5 
66 

3 
11 

0 

0 



OX 
26 
3 
0 

43 
17 
0 

11 
0 

6 



02 
15 
1 
6 

23 
44 
1 

io 

0 
0 



TOTALS 



100% 



lOOZ 



lOQZ 




The largest percentage of the dropouts, almost half, desired 
skilled jobs, with the second largest percentage , over one-fifth, 
desiring clerical and sales work* This Is accounted for by the fact 
that while a majority of the males desired skilled work, almost 
half of the girls desired clerical and sales work. None of the drop- 
outs desired high professional Jobs, and only 15Z desired 
low professional Jobs; five times as many girls as boys desired 
these types of jobs* An equal proportion of boys and girls desired 
unskilled work. None of the girls Indicated a desire to be house- 
wives* 

In order to more adequately describe the levels of occupations 
desired by the Mexican American dropouts, the original nine occupa- 
tional categories were collapsed Into three broader levels » as shown 
In Table 10* According to some researchers In the field of occupa^ 
tlons, the resulting three goal levels — high. Intermediate, and 
low ~ are more meaningful than the often used two-class occupational 
categories such as blue collar and white collar (Kuvlesky and 
Ohlendorf, 1966)* Also, by this collapsing, Chl-square test could 
be utilized to determine If male-female differences exist beyond 
chance consideration* 

Almost three-fourths of the youth had Intermediate occupational 
goals, while the remaining one-fourth had either high or low level 
occupational goals* Statistically significant differences were 
found between the males and females* Six times as many females as 
males had high occupational goals* A greater proportion of the 



t-Mp 10 Occuoational Aspirations, Using High, Intermediate, and 
Table 10. J^^"P^J^J"Ji,^gP,,ies* of Mexican American School Dropouts 



Occupational Level 



Male 
(N-39) 



Female 
(Ns35) 



Total 
(N-74) 



High 

Intermediate 
Low 

No information** 
TOTALS 



51 
82 
13 
0 

lOOZ 



29Z 
60 

11 
0 

100% 



16Z 
72 
12 
0 

lOOZ 



* High - High Professional, Low Professional and Glamour 
Inlermediite - Managerial, Clerical 6. Sales, and Skilled 
Low - Operatives, Unskilled, and Housewife 

** "No information" not included in Chi-square tabulations. 



7.55 



D.F. - 2 



.02<P < .05 



males than the females had intermediate goal levels, which included 
managerial, clerical and sales, and skilled work. 

Over half of the Mexican American dropouts indicated a strong 
desire for their occupational goals (Table 11). Only one-third of 
the dropouts indicated an intermediate desire and less than one- 
tenth indicated a weak desire for their occupational goals. There 
were no statistically significant sex differences. 

Expectations 

Again, because there were only 79 dropouts used in the study, 
the Chl-square test could not be utilized on Table 12 using the nine 
categories of Jobs to describe their occupational expectations. 
Thus below is a simple description of the findings. 

One-third of the youth expected skilled Jobs and almost half 
expected unskilled work or to be housewives. None expected high 
professional work and only 6% expected low professional work. 

W^jile over half of the males expected skilled work, slightly 
less than half of the females expected to be housewives. In con- 
trast, while 11% of the females expected low professional Jobs, 
none of the males expected this. 

The females tended to expect wider ranges of Jobs than the 
males, with their choices scattered among low professional, clerical 
and sales, unskilled and housewife. The males' choices clustered 
around skilled, operatives, and unskilled type Jobs. 
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T^U XI. intensity of Occupational Aspirations of Mexican Merlcan 
School Dropouts 




. .^o information" not included in Chi-square tabulations. 



- 0.08 



D.F. - 2 



.95< P<.98 



Table 12. Occupational Expectations of Mexican American School 
Dropouts 

5 



Occupational Level ^ 


Male 


Female 


Total 




(N«39) 


(N-35) 


(N=74) 


High professional 


OZ 


OZ 


OZ 


Low professional 


0 


11 


6 


Glamour 


0 


3 


1 


Hanagerlal 


8 


0 


4 


Clericals sales 


5 


23 


13 


Skilled 


54 


3 


30 


Operatives 


10 


0 


.6 


Unskilled 


23 


17 


20 


Housewife 


0 


43 


20 


No Information 


0 


0 


0 


TOTALS 


lOOZ 


lOOZ 


lOOZ 
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As was done with occupational aspirations, the Mexican American 
dropouts' occupational expectations were collapsed into three broad 
occupational levels ~ high, intermediate, and low (Table 13). Only 
n of the youth had high expectations, while nearly half expected 
intermediate and nearly half expected low level occupations. 

There were statistically significant differences between the 
males and females concerning their occupational expectations. A 
majority of the males expected intermediate level jobs, while a 
majority of the females expected low level jobs. Fourteen percent 
of the females as compared to none fo the males expected high level 
Jobs. Overall, the males tended to have higher occupational ex- 
pectations than the females. Thus, while the females expressed 
higher aspirations, the males expressed higher expectations. 

A majority of the youth felt certain that they would attain 
their occupational expectations (Table 14). About one-third said 
that they were not very certain, and slightly over one-tenth ex- 
pressed strong uncertainty about their expected jobs. 

Statistically significant differences existed between the 
sexes. One-fifth more of. the females than the males were certain 
of their occupational expectations. Eight times as many males as 
females were uncertain of their occupational expectations. Although 
the boys showed higher occupational expectations than the girls, 
the boys expressed stronger uncertainty about attaining their 
expectations. Perhaps this was due to the fact that the boys had 
been in the labor market more than girls and they knew more 
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Table 13* Occupational Expectations^ Using High, Intermediate, and 
Low Level Categories* of Mexican American School Dropouts 





Male 


Female 


Total 




(N-39) 


(N-35) 


(N-7A) 


High 


OZ 


14Z 


7% 


Intexmedlate 


67 


26 


47 


Low 


33 


60 


46 


No information** 


0 


0 


0 


TOTALS 


lOOZ 


lOOZ 


lOOZ 



* High * High Professiona, Low Professional, and Glamour 
Intermediate - Managerial, Clerical & Sales, and Skilled 
Low - Operatives, Unskilled, and Housewife 

* '*Mo information*' not included in Chi-square tabulations. 



X - 14,98 D.F. • 2 P< .001 
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Table 14. Certainty of Occupational Expectations of Mexican 
American School Dropouts ; 



Certainty 


Male 
(N-39) 


Female 
(N«35) 


Total 
(N»74) 


Certain 


43% 


63% 


52Z 


Not very certain 


31 


31 


31 


Uncertain 


23 


3 


14 


No information* 


3 


3 


3 



TOTALS lOOZ lOOZ 1002 



* "No information" not included in Chi-square tabulations. 
. 6.87 D.F. - 2 .02*P'«.05 




realistically what kinds of jobs they could attain. 



Anticipatory Goal De flection 

Anticipatory deflection Is an Individual measure, arrived at 
by comparing the Individual's aspiration with his expectation. 
Table 15 .shows that over half of the Mexican American dropouts ex- 
perienced no anticipatory deflection, n^anlng that over half of the 
youth studied expected to obtain their occupational goals. The 
other half of the youth did experience mitlcipatory goal deflection; 
and a majori cy of this deflection was ^egitlve. Uss than one- 
tenth experienced positive deflection. 

[ Statistically significant differences were observed between 
the males and females. Twice as many males as fe^les experienced 
no deflectlor, three times as n-any males as females experienced ■ 
.positive deflection, and three times as many females as males ex- 
pe^ienced negative deflection. 

-nxus. while the females were expressing higher occupational 
aspirations than the males and they were even expressing a fairly 
strong desire for their occupational goals, their occupational ex- 
pectations were lower than the males, and they were very certain of 
their low occupational expectations. 

The degree of deflection of Mexican American dropouts from 
their occupational goals was quite varied (Table 16). Positive 
deflection Involved only one or two degrees of deflection, but 
negative deflection ranged from one to seven degrees of deflection. 
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Table 15. Anticipatory Deflection from Occupational Aspirations 
of Mexican American School Dropouts 



Nature jf Deflection 



Male 
(N-39) 



Female 
(N-35) 



Total 
(N-74) 



None 


67Z 


37Z 


" 53% 


Positive 


iO 


3 


7 


Negative 


23 


60 


40 


No Information* 


0 - - 


0 


0 


TOTALS 


100% 


100% 


100% 



* "No information" not included in Chi-square tabulations. 

D.F. -2 .OOKP^.Ol 




Table 16. Nature and Degree of Anticipatory Deflection from Occupa- 
tional Aspirations of Mexican American School Dropouts 



. nacure ana uegree 


Male 


Female 


Total 


of Deflection 


(N-39) 


(N-35) 


. (N*74) 


None 


67Z 


37Z 


53% 


Positive 








+1 


8 


3 


6 


+2 


2 


0 


1 


+3 


0 


0 


0 


+4 


0 


0 


0 


+5 


0 


0 


0 


Negative 








-1 


3 


2 


3 


-2 


10 


0 


5 


-3 


0 


22 


11 


-4 


5 


17 


U 




3 


0 


1 


-6 


2 


5 


4 


-7 


0 


14 


5 


No Information 


0 


0 


0 


TOTALS 


lOOZ 


iboz 


lOOZ 
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with oyer one-fifth experiencing three or four degrees of negative 
deflection. 

Over one-third of the females, as compared to only 5Z of the 
males, showed negative deflection three to four degrees. Fourteen 
percent of the females showed negative deflection of seven degrees, 
as compared to none of the males. Thus again this brings out the 
fact that the females' occupational levels varied from high to low 
and covered more categories than the males. 

Summary of Fi -'^^"ff« Kducational and Orrnpafional Projections of. 
Mexican Ani-'.rican School Dropouts 

Summarized findings reported in Table 17 show that statis- 
tically significant differences were found between male and female 
dropouts for the variables of educational expectations, occupational 
aspirations and expectations, certainty of educational and occupa- 
tional expectations, and anticipatory deflection from occupational 
goals. From the findings of- the analysis reported here, it .can be 
generally concluded that the male and female Mexican American drop-^ 
outs studied were not very similar in their educational and occu- 
pational projections. Specific conclusions drawn are as follows: 

^' uf'Ther^were no statistically significant differences 
between the Mexican American male and female drop- 
outs concerning their educational aspirations. Over 
half of the dropouts desired to return and graduate 
from high school, and slightly over one-third desired 
additional training or schooling beyond high school, 
(b) Statistical significant differences existed between 
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Table 17. Description of the Educational and Occupational Status 
Projection Relationships and Summary of CHii-Square 
Significance for Mexican American Male and Female 
Dropouts 



Table 



Dimension 



p at Nature of Male-Female 
,05* Differences 



13 


Educational Asp* 


NS 


None 


20 


Occupational Asp* 


S 


Females higher than males 


14 


Intensity of 
Educational Asp« 


NS 


None 


21 


Intensity of 
Occupational Asp* 


NS 


None 


15 


Educational Exp* 


S 


Females hi^er than males 


23 , 


Occupational Exp* 


S 


Males higher than females 


16 


Certainty of 
Educational Exp* 


S 


Hales greater than females 


24 


Certainty of 
Occupational Exp* 


S 


Females greater than males 


17 


Ar ticipatory Deflection 
from Educational Goals 


NS 


None 


25 


Anticipatory Deflection 
from Occup* Goals 


S 


Males greater than females 



*Chi-square test for sex differences among Mexican American 
dropouts. 
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the males and females concerning their occupational 
aspirations. Almost three-fourths of the dropouts 
desired intermediate level jobs, such as managerial t 
clerical and sales , and skilled work, 
(c) The dropouts expressed stronger intensity for their 

occupational goals than they did for their educational 
goals. 

2. Expectations 

(a) The females had higher educational expectations than 
the males 9 while the males maintained higher occupa- 
tional expectations than the females. 

(b) The males expressed stronger certainty for their 
educational expectations than the females, and the 
females expressed stronger certainty for their 
occupational expectations than the males* 

(c) The dropouts expressed stronger certainty about 
attaining their occupational expectations than about 
attaining their educational expectations. 

3. Anticipatory goal deflection 

(a) Over half of each group experienced no deflection 
from their educational and occupational goals, and 
when it did occur, it was, for the most part, 
negative. 

(b) More of the dropouts showed negative deflection from 
their occupational goals than from their educational 
goale 

(c) More females than males experienced negative deflec- 
tion from their occupational goals. 

What little empirical data that exists on dropouts* projections 

toward future educational attainment indicated that most dropouts 

aspired to at least graduate from high school (Sharp and Kristjanson, 

1964) I but that most did not expect to attain this goal (Youmans, 

1959). The present study showed that over half of the Mexican 

American dropouts desired and expected to return to high school and 

graduate I with a substantial proportion of the dropouts desiring and * 

expecting additional training or education beyond high school. This 



Is perhaps explained by the fact that some of these Mexican American 
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dropouts had been In the labor market since dropping out of school. 

and they saw. perhaps more realistically than the students, what 

types of jobs were available and what type of education they would 

need to attain the jobs they desired. 

The only other study on Mexican American dropouts that could 

be found was done by Wilson (1953) . and it involved only occupation- 
al projections. Wilson asked the dropouts to check from a list of 
occupations the occupation they preferred to follow. Wilson's study 
revealed that the two leading preferences were clerk and packer. 
Most of the dropouts in the current study desired clerical and 
sales work or skilled work, and most expected skilled work, un- 
skilled work or to be housewives. If "preference" in Wilson's study 
meant aspirations, then his dropouts and the dropouts in the present 
study were quite similar in their occupational aspirations. 
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FINDINGS: DROPOUT AND IN-SCHOOL AGE PEERS COMPARED ON 
THEIR STATUS PROJECTIONS 

Educational Status 

Aspirations 

There were substantial statistically sl^lf leant differences 
between the Mexican American dropouts and their ln*school a^e 
peers (Table 18). The students had higher educational aspirations 
than did the dropouts » for over half of the students desired to be 
college graduates, while almost half of the dropouts desired high 
school graduation as their highest level of educational attainment* 
One-fifth of the dropouts desired never to return to school again, 
as compared to less than 1% of the students desiring to quit school* 
The only category in which the dropouts and students were similar 
were their desire for additional training beyond high school* 
Twenty-eight percent of the students as compared to 18% of the drop- 
outs desired additional training beyond high school 

There were also statistically significant differences observed 
between the male dropouts and students and between the female 
dropouts and students* Over half of the male students desired 
college graduation, while over half of the dropouts desired either 
to never to return to school again or high school graduation* Half 
of the female students desired college graduation, while over half 
of the dropouts desired high school graduation as their highest 
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level of educational attainment* 

In expressing intensity of desire for their educational aspira- 
tions , statistically significant differences were found between the 
dropouts and the students (Table 19). Over three-fourths of the 
students as compared to less than half of the dropouts held strong 
intensity for their educational aspirations. The females held 
slightly stronger intensity for their educational aspirations than 
did the males* Thus, the students expressed higher educational 
aspirations than did the dropouts » and the students expressed 
stronger intensity for their aspirations than did the dropouts* 

Expectations 

The students held higher educational expectations than did the 
dropouts. As shown in Table 20 » there were statistically signifi- 
cant sex differences between the dropouts and the students* Almost 
one*thlrd of the dropouts » as compared to less than IZ of the 
students » expected never to go to school again or to quit high 
school* The dropouts* expectations clustered around either never 
returning to school or high school graduation, whereas the students* 
expectations were scattered among high school graduation, high 
school graduation plus additional training^ and college graduation* 

Differences were noted between the educational aspirations 
and expectations of the dropouts and the students* Twenty percent 
of the dropouts desired and 30Z expected never to return to school* 
In contrast less than 1% of the students desired or expected to 
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quit school. There were no great changes in the percentage of 
each group desiring and expecting additional training beyond high 
school. Vlhile over 16% of the dropouts desired to be college 
graduates, only 9% expected this. And while over half of the 
students desired to be college graduates, only 38% expected this. 

AS a whole, there were statistically significant differences 
between the dropouts and the students concerning certainty of their 
educational expectations (Table 21). While only one-third of the 
dropouts were very certain of their educational expectations, half 
of the students stated that they were very certain of their educa- 
tional expectations. About the same proportion of both groups ex- 
pressed so»e uncertainty about their educational expectations. 
Of interest to note is that while the highest educational level the 
male dropouts expected was additional training beyond high school, 
they were still very uncertain that they would attain their 
expectations. 

AnHci patorv Goa l Deflection 

Looking at the respondents as a whole, there were no statis- 
tically significant differences between the dropouts and the students 
concerning anticipatory goal deflection (Table 22). Over half of 
both groups showed no anticipatory goal deflection. When deflection 
did occur, it was mostly negative. A larger percent of the dropouts 
than the students showed positive deflection, and a larger percent 
of the students than the dropouts showed negative deflection. 
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There were statistically significant differences between the 
female dropouts and students. Over three times as many female 
dropouts as female students expressed p,ositive deflection* 

Deflection usually fell within one, two, or three degrees 
(Table 23). The female dropouts showed positive deflection for one 
and three degrees, while the female students showed positive deflec- 
tion for one degree. The male dropouts showed more negative deflec- 
tioi; of four and five degrees^ than did the male students. 

Occupational Status 

Aspirations 

In looking at the nine categories of jobs (Table 24), it is 
apparent that the students held higher occupational aspirations 
than did the dropouts. A majority of both the mala and female 
students expressed a desire for the high occupational categories, 
while only 15% of the dropouts fell into these categories. Almost 
three-fourths of the dropouts desired clerical and sales work or 
skilled work, with over half of the male dropouts desiring skilled 
work and almost half of the female dropouts desiring clerical and 
sales work. Only one-third of the students desired clerical and 
sales work or skilled work, ten percent of the dropouts as compared 
to only 2% of the students desired unskilled work. It is interest- 
ing to note that while n.oie of the dropouts desired to be house- 
wives, 2% of the female students did desire, to be houbewives as 
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their highest level of occupational attainment. 

In order to more fully describe the levels of occupations 
desired by the Mexican American youth, the original nine occupa- 
tional categories were collapsed Into three borad levels , as shown 
In Table 25. Pver half of the students, as compared to almost one- 
fourth of the dropouts, had high occupational goals. One-third 
of the students, but almost three- fourths of the dropouts had Inter- 
mediate occupational goals. Slightly over one-tenth of the dropouts, 
but less than one-twentieth of the students, desired low occupational 
level jobs. Thus, the students had much higher occupational aspira- 
tions than did the dropouts. 

There were statistically significant differences between the 
male dropouts and the male students. While over three-fourths of 
the male dropouts held intermediate occupational goals, slightly 
over half of the students held high occupational goals. Only 5% 
of the male dropouts had high, occupational goals. 

There were statistically significant differences between the 
female dropouts and the female students^, with the differences being 
not as great as was for the males. Over half of the female students 
desired high level jobs, as compared to ouly one-third of the female 
drppouts. Over half of the dropouts, as compared to slightly over 
one^thlrd of the students, desired intermediate level jobs. 

Beth the female dropouts and female students showed higher 
occupational aspirations than did the males. A larger percent of 
the females held high level occupational goals, whereas more of the 
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males held intemediate goal levels. 

A majority of both groups expressed strong intensity for their 
occupational aspirations (Table 26). However, a larger percent of 
the students than the dropouts expressed a strong intensity for 
their occupational aspirations. Over one-third of the dropouts, as 
compared to over one-fourth of the students, expressed an inter- 
mediate intensity for their occupational goals. Twice as many 
dropouts as students expressed a waak desire for their occupational 
aspirations. 

Expectations 

The occupational expectations were lower for both study groups, 
yet the students still maintained hitsher occupational expectations 
than did the dropouts (Table 27). The students* expectations ranged 
over the entire scale, while the dropouts* expectations were more 
concentrated. Almost half of the dropouts expected clerical and 
sales work or skilled worl-, and almost half expected unskilled 
work or to be housewives. The students* expectations concentrated 
in the low professional Jobs, clerical and sales work, and skilled 
work. 

One-third of the students, as compared to only 6% of the 
dropouts, held expectations for professional type Jobs. As with 
aspiraticns. those respondents expecting low frofessional Jobs 
were a substantially greater proportion than those expecting high 
professional Jobs. None of the dropouts desired or expected high 
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high professional Jobs. While the number of students expecting 
low professional Jobs was less than those desiring low professional 
jobs^. the change was not as great as was for the dropouts. Almost 
three times as many dropouts desired than expected low professional 
Jobs. While A0% of the dropouts expected unskilled work or to be 
housewives, only 9% of the students expected this. Only 10% of the 
dropouts desired unskilled work, but 20Z of the dropouts expected 
to be doing unskilled work. None of the dropouts desired to be 
housewives, but 20 Z did expect to be housewives. 

As was done with occupational aspirations, the Mexican Ameri- 
cans* occupational expections were coU-'psed into three borad occu- 
pational levels - high, intermediate, and low (Table 28). Five 
times as many students as dropouts expected high level jobs. The 
same proportion of dropouts and students expected intermediate level 
Jobs. And nearly half of the dropouts, as compared to only slightly 
over one-tenth of the students expected low level Jobs. These 
findings are accounted for by the following facts. Thirty percent 
of the students, as compared to only 6X of the dropouts, expected 
low professional Jobs. About the same proportion of the dropouts 
and students expected clerical and sales work. '.Ihile almost half 
of the dropoutB expected unskilled work or to be housewives, only 
9X of the students expected this. 

There were statistically significant differences between the 
dropouts and the students. Over one-third cf the students, as 
compared to les^ than one-tenth of the dropouts expected hi?;h level 
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jobs^ A larger proportion of the dropouts than the students expected 
intermediate and low level jobs. 

While the occupational expectations were quite similar for 
the male and female students in all three levels § there was much 
divergence between the male and female dropouts. Over one-tenth of 
the female dropouts, as compared to none of the male dropouts, 
expected high level jobs. Twice as many male dropouts as female 
dropouts expected intermediate level jobs. And twice as many female 
dropouts as male dropouts expected low level jobs. Thus the male 
dropouts held higher occupational expectations than did the female 
dropouts. 

In looking at the certainty the Mexican American respondents 
held for their occupational expectations (Table 29) , it was found 
that there existed statistically significant differences between 
the dropouts and the students. Over half of the dropouts as 
compared to a little over one-third of the students stated strongly 
that they were certain that they would attain their occupational 
expectations. In contrast, over half of the students, as compared 
to less than one-third of the dropouts said that they were not very 
certain of their occupational expectations. 

There were statistically significant sex differences between 
the male dropouts and male students, and between the female 
dropouts and female ssudents. The male dropouts showed a slightly 
stronger certainty for their occupational expectations than did 
the male students. Over twice 46 many female dropouts as female 
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students expressed strong certainty that they would attain their 
occupational expectations. 

While the students were fairly similar in expressing certainty 
about attaining their occupational expectations, the dropouts showed 
much divergence, as there were statistically significant differences 
between the male and female dropouts* Over half of the female drop- 
outs^ as compared to less than half of the male dropouts, expressed 
strong certainty ithat they would attain their occupational expecta- 
tions. While over one-fifth of the male dropouts expressed strong 
uncertainty about attaining their occupational expectations, only 
3% of the female dropouts said this. 

Thus* the dropouts held strorger certainty about attaining 
their occupational expectations than did the students, with over 
half of the female dropouts expressing strong certainty for their 
occupational expectations. Perhaps this is best explained by the 
fact that the dropouts had been in the labor market for a while after 
dropping out of school* They may have had a better understanding of 
what type of work they were qualified to do, knowing their llmlta- 
^ tions of being high school dropouts* Many of the students perhaps 
had not held Jobs yet, and tUus thair expectations were quite high, 
yet they were not certain of their occupational expectations, for 
they did not know what all was required to gain the job they 
expected* 

Anticipatory Goal Deflection 
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There were no statistically significant differences between 
the dropouts and the students as a whole (Table 30) . Over half of 
both groups showed no anticipatory deflection froin their occupational 
goals. Almost the same proportion of the dropouts and the students 
showed pojsitive deflection. Forty percent of the dropouts, as 
compared to only 29% of the students, showed negative delfection. 

The male dropouts and male students were somewhat similar in 
their anticipatory goal deflection from their occupational goals, 
with no statistically significant differences noted between them. 
Over half, of each group showed negative deflection. 

The female dropouts and female students showed statistically 
significant differences between their anticipatory deflection from 
their occupational goals. Almost twice as many students as dropouts 
showed no deflection. Twice as many dropouts as students showed 
negative deflection. 

Over half of each group showed no deflection from their occu- 
pational goals. When deflection did occur, it was, for the moat 
part, negative. Negative deflection occurred more for the dropouts 
than It did for the students, with the female dropouts showing the 
most negative deflection. This Is accounted for by the fact that 
while none of the female dropouts desired to be housewives, almost 
half of the female dropouts did expect to be housewives. 

Over half of each group experienced no anticipatory deflection 
from their occupational goals. Positive deflection occurred for 
less than 10% of the total population for both students and dropouts* 
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Positive deflection fell within one or two degrees for the dropouts. 



perlenced negative deflection* Negative deflection ranged from one 
to seven degrees for both groups, with the largest amount of nega-- 
tlve deflection concentrating around three or four degrees for both 
study groups* 

The positive deflection for the male dropouts ranged from 
one to two degrees* The male students* positive deflection ranged 
from one to five degrees, with. the most being one degree of positive 
deflection* 

The female dropouts and female students* anticipatory deflec- 
tion from their occupational goals ranged from one to seven degrees 



of negative deflection, with negative deflection concentrating 
around three and four degrees for both groups* More of the female 
dropouts than the female students deflected negatively seven 
degrees from their occupational goals* 

Thus while over half of each group showed no anticipatory 
deflection from their occupational goals, almost half of the drop- 
outs. as compared to over one-fourth of the students experienced 
negative deflection* The female dropouts experienced more degrees 
of negative deflection than any of the other respondents* 

Summary and Conclusion of the Mexican American D ropout and In- 
School Age Peers* Educational and Occupational Status Projections 
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but ranged frota one to five degrees for the students (Table 31)* 
A larger proportion of the dropouts than the students- ex- 
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Table 32 presents a summary of Chl-square significance and 



Mexican American dropouts and student status projection relation- 
ships. The findings of the analysis point out the conclusion that 
there were substantial differences between the tfexican American 
dropouts and their in-school age 'peers involving- their educational 
and occupational status projections. Differences between Mexican 
American male dropouts and male students and between female 
dropouts and female students were statistically significant andV>nly 
a few similarities were observed. Specific conclusions dra^^n are 
as follows: ' ' 

1. Educational and ^Occupational Aspirations . - 

(a) The students held higher educational isui'd occupational 
aspirations than did the dropouts. 

(b) While the students were similar in their educational 
and occupational aspirations ^ the dropouts were 
divergent: the f^laale dropouts maintained higher 
educational and occupational aspirations than did 
the male dropouts. 

(c) While the largest percent of both groups expressed 
strong intensities for their educational and occupa^ 
tional aspirations 9 a greater proportion of the 
students than the dropouts expressed strong intensity 
for their educational and occupational aspirations. 

(d) The students were similar in their Intensities for 
their educational and occupational aspirations ^ but 
the dropouts showed more divergence: a slightly 
larger percent of the male dropouts expressed strong 
Intensities for their occupational aspirations ^ md 

a larger percent of the female dropouts than the male 
dropouts expressed a strong intensity for their 
educational ;ispirations« 

2» Educational and Occupational Expectations 

(a) The students held higher educational and occupational 
expectations than did the dropouts. 

(b) While the students held similar educational and 
occupational expectations , the dropouts showed 
divergent expectations: the male dropouts held 
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Table 32. Descripticm of the Educational and Occupational Status 
- Projection Relationships and Sunoary of Chl-Square 
Significance for Mexican Asierlcan Dropouts .and Their 
In^School Age Peers 



Table Dlaentlon 



Male 



P at Nature 
•05* of 

Differences 



Female 



P at Nature 
.05* of 

Differences 



28 


Educational Asp* 


S 


Students hl^iher 
than dropouts 


S 


Students higher 
than dropouts 


35 


Occupational Asp* 


S 


Students higher 
than dropouts 


S 


Students higher 
than dropouts 


29 


Intensity of 
Educational Asp* 


s 


Students hlgiher 
than dropouts 


S 


Students higher 
then dropouts 


36 


Intensity of 
Occi^ational Asp* 


MS 


None 


MS 


None 


3D 


Educational Exp* 


s 


Students higher 
than dropouts 


S 


Students higher 
than dropouts 


38 


Occupational &cp« 


s 


Students higher 
than dropouta 


s 


Students higher 
than dropouts 


31 


Certainty of 
Educational Exp* 


MS 


None 


s 


Students higher 
than dropouts 


39 


Certainty of 
Occupational Exp* 


s 


Dropouta higher 
than atudenta 


s 


Dropouts hlgiher 
than atudents 


32 


Anticipatory Defl* 
from Ed* Goals 


MS 


None 


s 


Dropouts higher 
than atudents 


40 


Anticipatory Defl* 
f ron Occup* Goals 


MS 


None 


s 


Students higher 
than dropouts 



*Chi-tqu«r« test for sex differences aaong Mexican Aaerican 
dxopouce «ad their In-echool age peers. 



higher educational expectations than did the 
female dropouts ^ and a majority of the male dropouts 
held intermediate job level expectations , as 
cofq)ared to a majority of the female dropouts 
expecting low leveT^jobs* 

(c) The male students held higher certainty for their 
educational expectations than did the male dropouts 
and the same was true for the female students and 
female dropouts* 

(d) The female dropouts held stronger certainty for their 
occupational expectations than did the female 

^ students. 

3« Anticipatory Goal Deflection 

(a) Mexican ^lerican male dropouts experienced ahtici-* 
patbry deflection from their educational aspirations 
mare frequently than did the male students; however 
not as much deflection occurred between the dropouts 
and students from their occupational aspirations* 

(b) The female dropouts experienced anticipatory de- 
flection more frequently than the female students 
for both educational and occupational aspirations* 

' (c) Most of the deflection which occurred among all 
youth studied was negative. 

(d) More of the dropouts experienced positive deflection 
from their educational goals » but more of the male 
dropouts than the male students defl^ctecl posiCively 
from occupational aspirations,, and more of the- 
female students than the female dropouts deflected 
positively from their occupational aspirations « 

(e) The dropouts and students usually deflected within 
one or two degrees from their educational aspira^ 
tionSf but deflected from one to four degrees from 
their occupational aspirations, with the female 
dropouts showing the most negative deflection 

of three or four degrees. 

NoCstudies could be found comparing Mexican American dropouts 
to their in^school age peers on theil: educational and occupational 
status projections. Thus, a major contribution of this thesis was 
to add to the body of knowledge an understanding of how dropouts 
differ from their in-school age peers concerning their educational 



and occupational status projections 
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IMPLiCMIONS 

Theory 

In the Initial statenmit on status projections it was stated 
that achieveinent motivation compels the individual to excell and the 
value^orientations direct a person *s behavior toward particular 
high status goals (Rosen, 1959:A8-60). Although both concepts are 
vital in the study of status projections, it is with value-orienta- 
tions that this study is most concerned. The- emphasis on value- 
orientations is due to the value-orientations* importance in dis- 
tinguishing cultures and the discriminate trends that characterise 
them. (Parsons and Shils, 1954:412). 

According to Parsons and Shils, a value-orientation is a 
**generalized and organized conception influencing behavior of nature, 
of man*s place in it, of man's relation to man, and of the desirable 
and the non-desirable as they may relate to man-environment and inter- 
human relations" (Parsons and Shils, 1954:411). Cultural patterns 
are defined by what Parsons terms pattern variables. The pattern 
variables are dichtomous alternatives of action from which a person 
must choose before any situation will have a conclusive meaning. 
According to Parsons, there are five pattern variables: (1) Affec- 
tivity vs. Affective-neutrality, (2) Self-orientation vs. Collec- 
tlyltyorientation, (3) Universalism vs. Particularism, (4) Ascrop- 
tion vs. Achievement, and (5) Specificity vs. Diffuseness (Parsons 
and Shils, l954:76-79)* The combinations of pattern variables of 



Unlversall8tlc«-Achleveicent and Partlcularlstlc--Ascrlptlvef according 
to Parsons* are principle types of social structures. In light of 
this belief 9 Parsons maintains that the Spanish American Is charac- 
terlzjed by the Partlcularlstlc-Ascrlptlve combination of pattern 
variables (Parsons* 1951:199). This pattern has as its primary 
concern the expressive Interests and Is less concerned with the 
opportunity to shape the situation through achievement (Nail* 1962: 
28-41). 

Another theoretlc.al perspective directly relevant to the 
research problem is Robert K. Merton*s proposition that inculcation 
of high success goals of various kinds constitute a patterned charac- 
teristic that cuts across subcultural differentiation in our society 
(1951:132-133). The majority of extensive past research on status 
aspirations offers support for this contention (Ohlendorf* 1967:87; 
Obordo* 1968:76; Ameen* 1968:75; Juarez* 1968; and Wright* 1968). 
While most of this research indicates that significant differences 
in level of status aspirations exist between significantly differ- 
entiated segments of the society* the same date appear to offer 
^^trong evidence that all types of youth generally maintain high 
goals. Ohlendorf (1967:78)* Ameen (1968:70)* and Pelham (1968:150- 
151) find that lower class youth have high levels of educational 
and occupational aspirations and expectations* 

Although this research was concerned only with the status 
projections of one ethnic group ~ the Mexican American school 
dropouts its findings can be related to the proposition of 



whether or not Mexican American youth have high or low status pro- 
jections than other youth. Parsons asserts that the Spanish Ameri- 
can subculture is characterized by a Particularistlc-Ascriptive 
value configuration (Parsons , 1951:199)9 meaning that the-Mexican 
American* youth would have lower educational and occupational pro- 
jections than comparable Anglo youth/ While the data does not 
provide a direct test of Parsons* proposition, the study brings 
into question the particular Inference pertaining to low educational 
and occupational projections of Mexican American youth. In general, 
the Mexican American dropouts desired and expected high educational 
and occupational levels, although the levels were not quite as high 
as for the ttexican American students. 

The results on educational and occupational aspirations, 
while bringing into question the validity of Parsons* assertion 
about Spanish iynericans» provide support for Mer ton's contention 
that implantation of high success goals exists as a general pattern 
among differentiated segments of American society (1951:132-133)« 
Thus this research also supports the contention that lower class 
youth have high levels of educational and occupational aspirations 
and expectations (Ohlendorf, 1967:78; Ameen, 1968:70; Pelham, 1968: 
150-151; Obordo, 1968:76; Juarez. 1968; and Wright, 1968). 

Ginzberg (1952) and Tiedeman (1961) , in their theories on 
vocational development » state that youth become increasingly 
realistic as they leave school and confront the world of work. The 
results of this study on Mexican American dropouts have some very 



Important implications which substantuate the above theory. The 
Mexican American dropouts '-ad lower occupational projections than 
did the students. Over half of the students desired high level 
Jobs, which included high professional, low professional and glamour 
Jobs, and slightly over only one-third of the students expected high 
level Jobs. In contrast, almost three-fourths of the dropouts 
desired, and almost half expected, intermediate level Jobs, which 
Included managerial, clerical and sales, and skilled work. The 
same percentage of dropouts and stud ents- (47%) expected intermediate 
level Jobs. Twelve percent of the dropouts, as compared to only 5% 
of the students, had low level occupational aspirations, which 
Included operatives, unskilled and housewife. In contrast, almost 
half of the dropouts, as compared to only 13% of the students ex- 
pected low level Jobs, ^lis high percentage of dropouts expecting 
low level jobs is accounted for by the fact that while none of the 
female dropouts desired to be housewives, 43% of the female dropouts, 
as compared to only 10% of the female students,. expected to be 
housewives. 

Thus the findings seem to substantuate that the dropouts more 
realistically see what place they will take in the labor market than 
do the students. For many of the dropouts had already been working 
before they participated in this study, and it is assumed that they 
used their work experiences to help them decide on their educational 
and occupational projections, especially their expectations. Over 
half of the male dropouts expected skilled work, and almost half of 
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the female dropouts expected to be housewives.' The dropouts ex- 
pressed stronger certainty about their occupational expectations 
than did the students. 



Research 



Although nucn research in the past had focused on dropouts and ■ 
their problems, only Wilson's study (1953) could be found dealing 
with Hexican American dropouts. Previous studies appear to focus 
on dropouts in general, not using ethnic identity as a control factor. 
This study appears to be the most recent study on Mexican American 
dropouts in the past eighteen years. More research needs to be done 
on Mexican American dropouts In other parts of the southwest and 
even other parts of the United States, especially northeastern United 
States; where many of the Mexican American youth migrate with their 
families to do field work. 

This study also dealt with the educational a id occupational 
status projections of Mexican American dropouts. Only Kelson's study 
(1953) could be found dealiag with status projections of Mexican 
American youth, and his study dealt only with the occupational pro- 
jections. Thus, this study Is apparently the first to deal with the 
educational and occupational projections of Mexican American dropouts. 
In terms of a multi-dimensional framework for analysis. 

A few studies have compared Mexican American youth to other 
ethnic groups concerning their educational and occupational projec- 
tions, but this study is the first study known by the author that 



compares the educational and occupational status projections of 
Mexican American dropouts to their In-school age peers. Thus, more 
research Is needed In this area so that comparative analysis can be 
done« 

A longitudinal study of the Mexican American dropouts is anoth- 
er area of needed research. Longitudinal analysis would be useful 
to Investigate such areas as changes In educational and occupational 
projections^ attainment of goals and expectations and effects of such 
attainment, and the relationship of work experience to projections. 
More research In the future needs to be designed to be more of an 
analytical nature than a descriptive nature. 

In order to ascertain what educational and occupational attain- 
ments the dropouts had attained, the questionnaire could have In- 
cluded a question concerning what job. If any, they were holding at 
the time of the Interview. Thus a comparison of what they were 
actually doing could have been compared to what they desired and 
expected. 

Although suggestions have been made by Juarez (1968) and 
Wright (1968) to change and Improve the conceptual scheme used In 
this analysis, the author used the same conceptual scheme In order 
to make this study more comparable to the studies done by Juarez and 
Wright on the Mexican American students. More research is needed to 
Improve the five dimensional conce,o:ual scheme, using suggestions 
by. Juarez and Wright. 



P llcy 

Fine ifc. from this thesis have implications for policy-making 
and social action. The findings pointed out that a majority of the 
dropouts left school because, of poor grades and to make money* They 
had little pressure from inside or outside the schools to leave 
school. Thus, perhaps the schools need to make changes in their 
curriculum in order to make the subjects of interest to the students. . 

This study showed that the dropouts spoke more Spanish than 
!^nglish in their homes » and the majority spoke at least as much 
Spanish as English with their friends in the neighborhood and at 
work« Thus, perhaps these dropouts are having trouble understandings 
English and since all the courses are taught in English, this would 
be a definite drawback for the dropouts in trying to master their 
course work. Special classes, in addition to regualr English class- 
es , could be held to give extended training in the reading and writh- 
ing of the English language. 

Almost all of the dropouts came from poverty-stricken families. 
Large families were crowded together into small houses , the children 
were poorly clothed, and little reading materials were found in the 
homes. Almost every respondent involved in the study had little or 
no opportunity for privacy in the home and could not have received 
much in the way of financial resources from his family for school 
considerations* 

None of the dropouts' fathers had graduated from high school, 
and only 42 of the dropouts* mothers were high school graduates* 
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The dropouts stated that they received little or no pressure from 
their parents to quit school. If anything. It might be assumed that 
the parents encouraged their children ^o return to school. A majority 
of the dropouts desired and expressed to return to school. 

Many of the dropouts came from families In which the fathers 
engaged In unskilled work, usually farm labor or labor. Many of the 
families moved wlti: the crops, many migrated as far north as Michigan 
to work in the fields. Many of the Mexican American youth traveled 
with their families to help work in the fields. Thus, these youth 
have had to quit school in order to follow the crops. Many of the 
youth and their families returned to the Valley sometime during the 
year and the youth tried to get in some schooling, but it was usually 
not enough to keep up with their In-school age peers. 

Perhaps the school could accomodate the students by having 
classes to fit the schedule fo the migrant workers. In some of the 
northern states where there is a heavy Inflow of migrant workers, the 
public schools have worked out a system wbsrebyjclasses are held for 
the children from 4 P.M. to 7 P.M., thus allowing the children to 
work in the fields most of the day. Only the basic courses of read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic are taught, but at least the^children are 
encouraged to get a basic education that would allow them to grad- 
uate from high school. For most jobs today require a high school 
diploma as an entrance ticket. The public schools in the southern 
states need to adjust their schooling system to meet more of the 
needs of these migrant children, and these special evening classes 



might be one way. 

Over half of the dropouts stated that they left school to make 
money. These dropouts came from very poor families and it is usually 
up to the older children to help make a living for their families. 
Most of the fathers were engaged in unskilled work, and it took all 
the people working in the family to get even a minimum amount of 
money into the household. These dropouts were either leaving school 
to find jobs in their own hometowns, or they were traveling with 
their parents to make money in the fields. None of the schools stud- 
ied had any type of Distributive Education program, in which the 
students go to school half a day and then work half a day for pay. 
Thus, if more of the Mexican American youth were given a chance to 
take the D. E. type school program, they could complete their high 
school education, earn money for the family, and learn a skill at- the 
same time. Also, the city merchants need to be encouraged to hire 
these youth for part-time jobs, both during school and during the 
summer months. 

Almost one-fifth of the dropouts desired and expected addition- 
al training beyond high school. Also, about one-fifth of the Mexican 
American students desired and expected additional training beyond 
high school. Thus these Mexican American youth were strongly ex- 
pressing a need for more technical schools that they might attend 
after high school. Many of the technical schools, such as Texas 
State Technilogical Institute in Waco, Amarillo, Sweetwater, and 
Harlingen are located in the more urbanized areas, thus making it 
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more difficult for the rural youth to gain access to such facilities. 
If more of these technical schools were located centrally among rural 
regions, then the rural youth would have an opportunity to gain post 
high school training. Thus they could improve their status in so- 
ciety as well as help make contributions to society. / 
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APPENDIX B 



EXCERPTS FROM RESEARCH INSTRUMENT USED IN THE 
SOUTH TEXAS STUDY OF MEXICAN AMERICAN SCHOOL 
DROPOUTS AND THEIR IN-SCHOOL AGE PEERS 



Sex (Circle one number): i Male 2 Female 

*** 

What is your race? (Circle one number) : 
1 White 2 Negro 3 Oriental A Indian 5 Other 

*** 

If you were completely free to choose any Job, what would you 
desire most as a lifetime Job? (In. answering this cuestion give 
an exact job. For example, do not say "work on the railroad" 
but tell us what railroad Job you would like to have«) Write 
your answer in the box below. 



ANSWER: 



*** 

(A) Sometimes we are not always able to do what we want most. 
What kind of Job do you really expect to have most of your 
life? (Write your answer in the box below. Please give 
an exact Job.) 



ANSWER: 



(B) How certain are you that this is the Job you will have 
most of your life? (Circle one number): 

I am: ^^^1,^^ 2 ^ _ 3 4 5 

*Very" Certain Not Very Uncertain Very 
Certain Certain Ihicertain 

*** 

If you could have as much schooling as you desired, which of the 
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following. would you do? (Circle only one number): 

Quit school right now« (Never go to school again — 
for dropouts) 
Complete high school « 

Complete a business^ commerclalt electronics ^ or some 
other tedlplcal program after finishing high school. 
Graduate from a junior college (2 years). 
Graduate from a college or university* 
Complete additional studies after graduating from a 
college or university. 

*** 

14 • (A) What do you really expect to do about your education? 
(Circle only one number) : , 

Quit school rlgiht.now. (Meyer go to school again ^ 
for dropouts) 
Complete high school* 

Complete a business, commercial t electronics, or some 
other- technical program after finishing high school. 
Graduate from a junior college (2 years) T 
Graduate from a college or university. 
Complete additional studies after graduating from a 
college or university 

(B) How certain are you that you will really achieve the educa- 
tion you expect? 

I am: 1 2 3 ^ 4 5 _ 

*Very Certain Hot Very Uncertain " Very* 
Certain Certain Ibicertain 

*** 

27« Listed below are a nuniber of things that most yotmg people look 
forward to. Rank them in order of their importance to you« For 
the one you think is most important put a number 1 in front of 
it; for the next most important one put a number 2; and so on 
until you have a different number (from 1 to 7) for each one. 
Read over^the entire list before answering the question . 

To have lots of free time to do what I want. 

To get all the education I want most. 

To earn as much money as I can. 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
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To get the Job I want most. 

To live in the kind of place I like best. 

To have the kind of house, car, furniture, and other 
things like this I want. 

To get married and raise a family. 



CHECK YOUR ANSWERS. You should have used each number from l' to 

7 only one time and you should have a number 
in each blank space. 



28. Are you of Spanish American ancestry? (Circle one number.) 
1 Yes 2 No 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX C 
SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES 



Table 34. Location and Number of Respondents Used in South Texas 
Study 



Location 


Dropout 


In- 


■School 


Nn 


V 
m 


No. 


X 


Maverick County 


26 


35 


204 


34 


Eagle Pass 


22 


30 


204 


34 


QuemadoX 


3 


4 


0 


0 


El Indi6 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Dimmit County 


13 


18 


73 


12 


Carrizo Springs 


5 


7 


51 


8 


Big Wells 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Asherton 


7 


10 


22 


4 


Zapata County 


11 


15 


54 


9 


Zapata 


4 


5 


54 


9 


San Ygnacio 


7 


10 


0 


0 


Starr County 


24 


32 


265 


44 


Rio Grande City 


13 


18 


162 


27 


Salineno 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Roma 


3 


4 


73 


12 


San Isidro 


4 


5 


30 


5 


Delmlta 


3 


4 


0 


0 


TOTALS 


74 


100% 


596 


lOOZ 



ERIC 
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Table 35. Marital Status of Parents of Mexican American Respondents 



Marital Status 


Dropout 


In- 


•School 




No. 


Z 


No. 


% 


Both alive, living 
together 


55 


74 


494 


83 


Both alive, separated 
or divorced 


9 


12 


34 


6 


One or both parents 
not living 


10 


14 


66 


11 


No information 


0 


0 


2 


0 


TOTALS 


74 


100 z 


596 


100% 



i 



I 
I 

! 
I 



er|c 
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Table 36. Identity of Major Money Earner in Mexican American 
Respondents' Households 



Identity 



Dropout 
No. 3 



In-School 



No. 



% 



Father 
Mother 

Brother or sister 
Other 

No Information 



44 
6 
10 
14 
0 



59 
8 
14 
19 
0 



451 
47 
44 
52 
2 



76 
8 
7 
9 
0 



TOTALS 



74 100 Z 



596 



100 Z 
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Table 37 • Occupation of Major Money Earner in Mexican American 
Respondents * Households 





Dropout 


In- 


School 


No. 


% 


No. 


Z 


Professional & managerial 


• 




101 


17 


(other than farm) 


6 


8 


Farm or ranch owner 


5 


7 


33 


6 


Clerical & sales 


5 


7 


56 


9 


Skilled blue collar 


10 


13 


94 


16 


Operatives 


14 


19^ 


66 


11 


Unskilled labor 


24 


32 


168 


28 


Unemployed, housewife, 
don't know 






31 




8 


11 


5 


No information 


2 


3 


47 


8 


TOTALS 


74 


100 z 


596 


100% 
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Table 38. Educational Attainment of Parents of Mexican American 
Respondents 



Educational Level 



Did not go to school 

Less than high school 

High school graduate 

Vocational school 
after high school 
graduation 

Some college 

College graduate 

Don*t know 

No information 



Dropout 

Father Mother 

No. % No. X 

8 11 13 18 

45 61 41 55 

0 0 3 4 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

18 24 14 19 

3 4 3 4 



In-School 
Father Mother 
No. % No. % 



79 


13 


46 


8 


265 


45 


325 


55 


50 


9 


61 


10 


12 


2 


18 


3 


14 


2 


13 


2 


26 


4 


17 


3 


139 


23 


102 


17 


11 


2 


14 


2 



TOTALS 



74 100% 74 100% 596 100% 596 100% 
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Table 39. Age of Mexican American Dropouts at Time of Interview 



Age 


Male 


Female 


No. 




No. 


% 


Age 13 or less 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Age 14 


1 


3 


0 


0 


Age 15 


3 


8 


2 


6 


Age 16 


6 


15 


2 


6 


Age 17 


12 


31 


7 


20 


Age 18 


8 


20 


11 


31 


Age 19 


8 


20 


8 


23 


Age 20 or more 


1 


3 


5 


14 


TOTALS 


39 


100 z 


35 


100 Z 



i 

I 
i 

! 
i 
I 



i 
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Table 40* Age at which Mexican American Dropouts Quit School 



Age 




Male 


Female 


No. 


X 


No. 


% 


13 years or less 


2 


5 


1 


3 


14 years 


7 


18 


6 


17 


IS years 


6 


15 


2 


6 


16 years 


11 


28 


7 


20 


17 years ^ 


10 


26 


12 


34 


18 years 


3 


8 


7 


20 




39 


100 z 


35 


100 Z 



Table 41* Highest School Grade Completed by Mexican American 
Dropouts 



Grade 




Male 


Female 


No. 


X 


No. 


% 


Sixth Grade or less 


10 


25 


3 


9 


Seventh Grade 


4 


10 


7 


20 


Eighth Grade 


9 


23 


6 


17 


Ninth Grade 


15 


39 


10 


28 


Tenth Grade 


1 


3 


9 


26 


TOTALS 


39 


100 z 


35 


100 Z 



I 

I 

er|c 
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Table 42. Technical Training Programs Experienced by Mexican 
American Dropouts Since Leaving School 



Type 


Male 




Female 


No. 


X 


No. X 


None 


28 


72 


26 74 


With Job Corps 


1 


3 


2 6 


With Neighborhood 
Youth Corps 


3 


7 


7 20 


With other organizations 
or bussinesses 6 


15 


0 0 


No information 


1 


3 


0 0 



TOTALS 39 lOOZ 



117 



Table A3. Type of Job Training Experienced by Mexican American 
Dropouts Since Leaving School 




No technical training 28 

Laborer 4 

Skilled trade, craft, 

or work 5 

Machine operator 1 

No information 1 



72 
10 



13 
3 
2 



26 
9 



7A 
26 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



TOTALS 



39 100 i 



35 100% 
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